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NOTICE. 


Owing to an accident, the second sheet is unavoidably 
omitted in the present Number. 

An additional sheet will be given with Part III. 
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THE BY-WARD TOWER. 


V.—OF T11F, IMIS UNDERSTANDING THAT AROSE BETWEEN QUEEN JANE 
A!nD HER HUSBAND, LORD GUILFORD DUDLEY. 


not appearing, and some 
time having elapsed since 
her departure, lier sis¬ 
ters, who were anxiously; 
awaiting her return in the: 
room adjoining the coun¬ 
cil-chamber, became so 
uneasy, that, notwith¬ 
standing her injunctions to the contrary, they resolved to 
go in search of her. Accordingly, bidding the ushers precede 
them, they descended to the chapel; and their uneasiness was by 
no means decreased on finding it buried in darkness, and appa¬ 
rently empty. As they gazed around in perplexity and astonish¬ 
ment, a deep-drawn sigh broke from the northern aisle; and, 
hurrying in that direction, they discovered the object of their 
search, who had been hidden from view by the massive inter¬ 
vening pillars, extended upon a seat, and just recovering from a 
swoon into which she had fallen. Revived by their assiduities, 
Jane was soon able to speak, and the first thing she uttered was 
a peremptory order that no alarm should be given, or assistance 
sent for. 

I am now well—quite well,” she said, with a look and in a 
tone that belied her words, “ and require no further aid. Do 
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not question me as to what lias happened. My brain is too 
confused to think of it; and I would fain banish it altogether 
from my memory. Moreover, I charge you by your love and 
allegiance, that you mention to no one—not even to my dear 
lord and husband, should he interrogate you on the subject,— 
how you have just found me. And if my visit here be 
not remarked by him—as is not unlikely, if he should remain 
closeted with the Duke of Northumberland,—it is my will and 
pleasure that no allusion be made to the circumstance. You 
will not need to be told, dear sisters, that I have good reasons 
for thus imposing silence upon you. To you, sirs, 1 ’ she continued, 
addressing the ushers, who listened to her with the greatest 
surprise, u I also enjoin the strictest secrecy;—and look well 
you observe it.” 

The solemn and mysterious manner in which the Queen 
delivered her commands quite confounded her sisters, who glanced 
at each other as if they knew not what to think;—but they 
readily promised compliance, as did the ushers. Supporting 
herself on the arm of Lady Herbert, Jane then arose, and 
proceeded at a slow pace towards the eastern stair-case. As 
she was about to turn the corner of the aisle, she whispered to 
Lady Hastings, who walked on her left— 66 Look behind you, 
Catherine. Do you see nothing on the ground 2” 

“ Nothing whatever, your highness,” replied the other, glancing 
fearfully over her shoulder. “ Nothing whatever, except the 
black and fantastic shadows of our attendants.’ 1 

“ Thank Heaven ! it is gone,” ejaculated Jane, as if relieved 
from a weight of anxiety. 

“ What is gone, dear sister 2” inquired Lady Herbert, affec¬ 
tionately. 

“ Do not ask me,” replied Jane, in a tone calculated to put an 
end to further conversation on the subject. “What I have seen 
and heard must for ever remain locked in my own bosom.’ 

“ I begin to think a spirit must have appeared to your 
majesty,” observed Lady Herbert, whose curiosity was violently 
excited, and who, in common with most persons of the period, 
entertained a firm belief in supernatural appearances. “ Every 
chamber in the Tower is said to be haunted,—and why not 
this ghostly chapel, which looks as if it were peopled with 
phantoms 2 I am quite sorry I proposed to visit it. But if I am 
ever caught in it again, except in broad daylight, and then only 
with sufficient attendance, your majesty shall have free leave to 
send me to keep company with the invisible world for the future. 
I would give something to know what you have seen. Perhaps 
it was the ghost of Anne Boleyn, who is known to walk ;—or the 
guilty Catherine Howard,—or the old Countess of Salisbury. 
Do tell me which it was—and whether the spectre carried its 
head under its arm 2” 

“ No more of this,” said Jane, authoritatively. “ Come with 
me to the altar.” 
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“ Your majesty is not going to remain tee?’ cried My 

““fa n^deSyon^f^ -£ 

prayer to Heaven,” rejoined the Queen. Be not atraid. 

thing will injure, or affright you. „ d L d Hastings. 

44 I am by no means sure ol that, iepneu. * y & 

“ And now I really do think I see 8 °“® thl 5^ here r > 

44 Indeed !” exclaimed Jane, starting. i: j Ladv 
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intelligence that he could find no one. ” ob- 

“ Your fears, you perceive, are groundless, Catherine, ob 

served Jane, forcing a snnle. manner, my dear 

“ Not altogether, I am persuaded, fio Hastings “ Oh ! 

sister, and gracious mistress,” rejoined Lady Hastings. 

how I wish I was safe back again in the palace. 

“ So do I,” added Lady Herbert. . 
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a striking spot; but at midnight, with its heavy, hoary pillars, 
reared around like phantoms, its effect upon the imagination 
will be readily conceived to be far greater. 

Already described as one of the most perfect specimens of 
Norman ecclesiastical architecture, this venerable structure, once 
used as a place of private worship by the old monarclis of Eng¬ 
land, and now as a receptacle for Chancery proceedings, has, 
from its situation in the heart of the White Tower, preserved, 
in an almost unequalled state, its original freshness and beauty ; 
and, except that its floors are encumbered with cases, and its 
walls of Caen stone disfigured by a thick coat of white plaster, it 
is now much in the same state that it was at the period under 
consideration. It consists of a nave with broad aisles, flanked 
(as has been mentioned) by twelve circular pillars, of the simplest 
and most solid construction, which support a stone gallery of 
equal width with the aisles, and having an arcade corresponding 
with that beneath. The floor is now boarded, but was for¬ 
merly covered with a hard polished cement, resembling red 
granite. The roof is coved, and beautifully proportioned ; and the 
fane is completed by a semicircular termination towards the east. 

Old Stowe records the following order, given in the reign 
of Henry the Third, for its decoration :—“ And that ye cause 
the whole chapel of St. John the Evangelist to be whited. 
And that ye cause three glass windows in the same chapel to 
be made; to wit, one on the north side, with a certain little 
Mary holding her child ; the other on the south part, with the 
image of the Trinity ; and the third, of St. John the Apostle and 
Evangelist, in the south part. And that ye cause the cross and 
the beam beyond the altar of the same chapel to be painted well 
and with good colours. And that ye cause to be made and painted 
two fair images where more conveniently and decently they may 
be done in the same chapel; one of St. Edward, holding a ring, 
and reaching it out to St. John the Evangelist. 11 These fair 
images—the cross—the rood,—and the splendid illuminated win¬ 
dow, are gone—most of them, indeed, were gone in Queen Jane’s 
time—the royal worshippers are gone with them ; but enough 
remains in its noble arcades, its vaulted aisles, and matchless 
columns, to place St. John’s Chapel foremost in beauty of its 
class of architecture. 

Her devotions over, Jane arose with a lighter heart, and, ac¬ 
companied by her little train, quitted the chapel. On reaching 
her own apartments, she dismissed her attendants, with renewed 
injunctions of secrecy; and as Lord Guilford Dudley had not 
returned from the council, and she felt too much disturbed in 
mind to think of repose, she took from among the books on her 
table, a volume of the divine Plato, whose Phsedo, in the 
original tongue, she was wont, in the words of her famous 
instructor, Roger Ascham, “ to read with as much delight as 
some gentlemen would take in a merry tale of Boccace and 
was speedily lost in his profound and philosophic speculations. 

In this way the greater part of the night was consumed; nor 
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was it till near day-break that she was aroused from her studies 

by the entrance of her husband. 

“ Jane my beloved queen!” he exclaimed, hastening towards 
her with a countenance beaming with, delight. “ I have intelli¬ 
gence for you which will enchant you.’’ , 

g “ Indeed ! my dear lord,”; she replied, laying down her book, 
and rising to meet him. “ What is it ? 

“ Guess,” he answered, smiling. ,, 

“ Nay, dear Dudley,” she rejoined, ‘ put me not to this trouble. 
Tell me at once your news, that I may participate in your 

satisfactwn.^^ ^ quee n,” replied Lord Guilford,—“ My 

father and the nobles propose to elevate me to the same digni y 
as yourself.” 

jane’s countenance fell. , , „ , • • or1 

“ They have not the power to do so, my lord, she rejoined 

gravely; “ I, alone, can thus elevate you.” 

“ Then I am king,” cried Dudley, triumphantly; 

“ My lord,” observed Jane, with increased gravity, you will 
pardon me if I say I must consider of this matter.; ^ 

P “ Consider of it!” echoed her husband, frowning; _ I must 
have your decision at once. You can have no hesitation, since 
my father desires it. I am your husband, and claim jour 

° b ‘‘ d And'l, my lord,” rejoined Jane, with dignity, “am your 
queen; and, as such, it is for me, not you, to exact obedience. 

We will talk no further on the subject.” ,,, 

“As you please, madam,” replied Lord Guilford, coldlj. 
u To-morrow you will learn the Dukes pleasuie. 

“ When I do so, he shall know mine,” rejoined Jane. # 

“ How is this? ” exclaimed Dudley, gazing at her in astonish¬ 
ment “ Can it be possible you are the same Jane whom 
left—all love—all meekness—all compliance ?—or have a few 
hours of rule so changed your nature, that you no longer 
love me as heretofore V' 

“Dudley,” returned Jane, tenderly, you are deiai to: m 3 as 
ever • and if I accede not to your wishes, do not impute it to othe 

than the right motive. As' a queen I have duties paramoimt 

to all other considerations,—duties which, so long as I ^ 

I will fulfil to the best of my ability, and at every personal sacn- 
fice. Be not wholly guided by the counsels of your f ather be 

dazzled by ambition. The step you propose is fraught with dange . 

, It may cost me my crown, and cannot ensure one to you. 

“ Enough,” replied her husband, apparently convinced by her 
arguments.; “ We will postpone its further consideration till 

t0 When'that morrow came, Dudley’s first business was to seek 
his father, and acquaint him with the manner in w uc , 

munition to theQueen had been received. The haughty Duke 
appeared surprised, but imputed the failure;tohis 
management, and undertook to set it right. With tins view, h 
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repaired to the Queen’s apartments, and on obtaining an audience, 
informed her that he and the lords of the council had resolved to 
place her husband on the throne beside her. Her answer differed 
in nothin* from that which she had returned to Lord Omltoni, 
except that it was couched in a firmer tone; but it had this 
addition, that she was well aware of his Grace’s object in the 
proposal, which was, in effect, to obtain possession of the supreme 
power In vain arguments, entreaties, and even threats, were 
used by the Duke : Jane continued inflexible. Northumberland 
was succeeded by his no less imperious spouse, who, with all the 
insolence of her arrogant nature, rated her daughter-in-law 
soundly, and strove to terrify her into compliance. But she, too, 
failed; and Lord Guilford was so enraged at Ins consorts 
obstinacy, that he quitted the Tower, and departed for Sion 
House, without even taking leave of her. 

Perplexed as he felt by Jane’s conduct, Northumberland was 
too well versed in human nature not to be aware that a character 
however soft and pliant may, bv the sudden alteration of circum¬ 
stances,be totally changed,—but he was by no means prepared for 
such a remarkable display of firmness as Jane had exhibited. 
The more he considered the matter, the more satisfied he became 
that she had some secret counsellor, under whose guidance she 
acted, and with the view of finding out who it was, he 
resolved to have all her motions watched. No one appeared 
so well fitted to this office as his daughter, the Lady Has¬ 
tings; and sending for her, he extracted from her in the 
course of conversation, all particulars with which she was 
acquainted of the mysterious occurrence in St. John’s Chapel. 
This information filled Northumberland with new surprise, and 
convinced him that he had more to dread than lie at first 
imagined, and that the schemes of his enemies must be in lull 
operation. His suspicions fell upon Simon Kenard, though he 
scarcely knew how to connect him with this particular occurrence. 
Dismissing his daughter with full instructions for the part he 
desired her to play, he continued for some time brooding over the 
mystery, and vainly trying to unravel it. At one time, he resolved 
to interrogate Jane; but the reception he had recently experi¬ 
enced, induced him to adopt a different and more cautious course. 
His thoughts, however, were soon diverted from the subject, by 
the onerous duties that pressed upon him. Amongst other distrac¬ 
tions, not the least was the arrival of a messenger with the intelli¬ 
gence that Mary had retired from Kenninghall in Norfolk 
whither he had despatched a body of men to surprise her, and 
retreated to a more secure post, Framlingham Castle—that she 
had been proclaimed in Norwich—and that her party was hourly 
gaining strength in all quarters. Ill news seldom comes alone, and 
the proud Duke experienced the truth of the adage. Other mes¬ 
sengers brought word that the Earls of Bath, Sussex, and Oxford, 
Lord Wentworth, Sir Thomas Cornwallis, Sir Henry Jernmgham, 
and other important personages, had declared themselves in her 
favour. 
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st. petf.r’s chapel. 

While he was debating upon the best means of crashing this 
danger in the bud, a page from Lady Hastings suddenly pre¬ 
sented himself, and informed him that the Queen was at that 
moment engaged in deep conference with M. Simon Renard, in St. 
Peter’s Chapel. On inquiry, the Duke learned that Jane who 
had been greatly disturbed in mind since her husband s departure, 
had proceeded^to St. Peter’s Chapel-(a.place of 
at the north end of the Tower Green, and appropriated to the 
public devotions of the court and household,)—accompanied y 
her mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, and her sisters, the Ladies 
Herbert and Hastings; and that the train had been joined by 
the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, De Noailles, and Simon 
Renard-—the latter of whom, when the Queen's devotions were 
i l l^nrl ininpd her Tarrying lor no further information, 
the Duke summoned his attendants, and hastened t( > th e Tower 
Green Entering the chapel, he found the information he had 
received was correct. The wily ambassador was standing with 
the Queen before the altar. 
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jovial warder, and the giants in consequence were regaled with an 
excellent and plentiful supper, of which Xit was permitted to par¬ 
take. Whether it was that their long fasting, or their attendance 
at the state-banquet, had sharpened the appetites of the three 
gigantic brethren, or that the viands set before them were of a 
more tempting nature than ordinary, we pretend not to say, 
but certain it is that their prodigious performances at the table 
excited astonishment from all who witnessed them, and elicited the 
particular approbation of Ribald, who, being curious to ascertain 
how much they could eat, insisted on helping them to everything 
on the board, and, strange to say, met with no refusal. 

With the profuse hospitality of the period, all the super¬ 
fluities of the royal feast were placed at the disposal of the 
household; and it may therefore be conceived that Peter Trusbut's 
table was by no means scantily furnished. Nor was he disposed 
to stint his guests. Several small dishes which had been set 
before them having disappeared with marvellous celerity, he called 
for the remains of a lordly baron of beef, which had recently graced 
the royal sideboard. At the sight of this noble joint, Og, who 
had just appropriated a dish of roast quails, two of which he 
despatched at a mouthful, uttered a grunt of intense satisfaction, 
and abandoning the trifling dainties to Xit, prepared for the more 
substantial fare. 

Assuming the part of carver, Peter Trusbut sliced off huge 
wedges of the meat, and heaped the platters of the giants 
with more than would have satisfied men of ordinary appetites. 
But this did not satisfy them. They came again and again. 
The meat was of such admirable quality—so well roasted—so full 
of gravy, and the fat was so exquisite, that they could not 
sufficiently praise it, nor do it sufficient justice. The knife was 
never out of Peter Trusbut’s hands ; nor was he allowed to remain 
idle a moment. Scarcely had he helped Og, when Gog’s plate 
was empty; and before Gog had got his allowance, Magog was 
bellowing for more. And so it continued as long as a fragment 
remained upon the bones. 

Puffing with the exertion he had undergone, the pantler then 
sat down, while Ribald, resolved not to be balked of his pastime, 
entreated Dame Potentia to let her guests wash down their food 
with a measure of metheglin. After some little solicitation, 
she complied, and returned with a capacious jug containing 
about three gallons of the balmy drink. The jug was first 
presented to Magog. Raising it to his lips, he took a long 
and stout pull, and then passed it to Gog, who detained it 
some seconds, drew a long breath, and returned it to Dame 
Trusbut, perfectly empty. By dint of fresh entreaties from the 
warder, Dame Potentia was once more induced to seek the 
cellar; and, on receiving the jug, Og took care to leave little in 
it for his brethren, but poured out what was left into a beaker 
for Xit. 

They were now literally “ giants refreshed;” and Peter 
Trusbut, perceiving that they still cast wistful glances towards 
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the larder, complied with a significant wink from Ribald, and 
went in search of further provisions. This time he brought the 
better half of a calvered salmon, a knuckle of Westphalia ham, 
a venison pasty with a castellated crust of goodly dimensions, a 
larded capon, and the legs and carcass of a peacock, decorated 
with a few feathers from the tail of that gorgeous bird. 
Magog, before whom the latter dainty was placed, turned up 
his nose at it, and giving it to Xit, vigorously assaulted the 
venison pasty. It soon became evident that the board would again 
be speedily cleared; and though he had no intention of playing the 
niggardly host on the present occasion, Peter Trusbut declared 
that this was the last time such valiant trenchermen should ever 
feed at his cost. But his displeasure was quickly dispelled 
by the mirth of the warder, who laughed him out of his resolu¬ 
tion, and encouraged the giants to proceed by every means in 
his power. Og was the first to give in. Throwing back his huge 
frame on the bench, he seized a flask of wine that stood near him, 
emptied it into a flagon, tossed it off at a draught, and declared 
he had had enough. Gog soon followed his example. But Magog 
seemed insatiable, and continued actively engaged, to the infinite 
diversion of Ribald, and the rest of the guests. 

There was one person to whom this festive scene attorded no 
amusement. This was the fair Cicely. After Cholmondeley s 
departure—though wholly unacquainted with what had befallen 
him—she lost all her sprightliness, and could not summon up a 
smile, though she blushed deeply when rallied by the warder. 
In surrendering her heart at the first summons of the enamoured 
esquire, Cicely had obeyed an uncontrollable impulse* but she 
was by no means satisfied with herself for her precipitancy, ohe 
felt that she ought to have resisted rather than have yielded to a 
passion which, she feared, could have no happy result ; and 
though her admirer had vowed eternal constancy, and pleadec 
his cause with all the eloquence and fervour of deep and sincere 
devotion—an eloquence which seldom falls ineffectually on female 
ears— s be was not so unacquainted with the ways of the w’or c 
as to place entire faith in his professions. But it was now 
too late to recede. Her heart was no longer her own; and it 
her lover had deceived her, and feigned a passion which he di 
not feel, she had no help for it, but to love on unrequited 

While her bosom alternately fluttered with hope, or palpitated 
with fear, and her hands mechanically pursued their employment, 
she chanced to raise her eyes, and beheld the sinister gaze of 
Lawrence Nightgall fixed upon her. There was something m his 
malignant look that convinced her he read what was passing in her 
breast-and there was a bitter and exulting smile on his lip 
which, while it alarmed her on her account, terrified her (she 
knew not why) for her lover. . 

“ You are thinking of the young esquire who left you an hour 
ago,” he observed sarcastically. _ . T 

“ I will not attempt to deny it,” replied Cicely, colouring; i 

am.” 
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44 I knew it,” rejoined the jailer; 44 and he dared to tell you 
he loved you 2” 

Cicely made no reply. 

44 And you?—what answer did you give him, mistress f* con¬ 
tinued Nightgall, furiously grasping her arm. 44 What answer 
did you give him, I say 2” 

44 Let me go,” cried Cicely. 44 You hurt me dreadfully. 
I will not be questioned thus.” 

44 I overheard what you said to him,” rejoined the jailer. 
44 You told him that you loved him—that you had loved no 
other—and would wed no other.” 

44 1 told him the truth,” exclaimed Cicely. 44 I do love him, 
and will wed him.” 

44 It is false,” cried Nightgall, laughing maliciously. 44 You 
will never see him again.” 

44 How know you that 2” she cried, in alarm. 

44 He has left the Tower—for ever,” returned the jailer, 
moodily. 

44 Impossible !” cried Cicely. 44 The Duke of Northumberland 
has given orders that no one shall go forth without a pass. 
Besides, he told me he was returning to the palace.” 

44 1 tell you he is gone,” thundered Nightgall. 64 Hear me, 
Cicely,” he continued, passionately. 44 I have loved you long— 
desperately. I would give my life—my soul for you. Do not 
cast me aside for this vain court-gallant, who pursues you only to 
undo you. He would never wed you.” 

44 He has sworn to do so,” replied Cicely. 

44 Indeed! ” cried Nightgall, grinding his teeth, 44 The oath 
will never be kept. Cicely, you must—you shall be mine.” 

44 Never!” replied the maiden. 44 Do you suppose I would 
unite myself to one whom I hate, as I do you ?” 

44 Hate me !” cried the jailer, grasping her arm with such 
force that she screamed with pain. 44 Do you dare to tell me so 
to my face 2” 

44 I do,” she rejoined. 44 Release me, monster !” 

44 Body of my father! what’s the matter 2” roared Magog, who 
was sitting near them. 44 Leave go your hold of the damsel, Master 
Nightgall,” he added, laying down his knife and fork. 

44 Not at your bidding, you overgrown ox !” replied the jailer. 

44 We’ll see that,” replied the giant. And stretching out his 
hand, he seized him by the nape of the neck, and drew him for¬ 
cibly backwards. 

44 You shall bleed for this, caitiff!” exclaimed Nightgall, disen¬ 
gaging himself, and menacing him with his poniard. 

4fc Tush!” rejoined Magog, contemptuously, and instantly 
disarming him. 44 Your puny weapon will serve me for a tooth¬ 
pick,” he added, suiting the action to the word. And, amid the 
loud laughter of the assemblage, the jailer slunk away, muttering 
interjections of rage and vengeance. 

Nightgall’s dark hints respecting Cholmondeley were not 
without effect upon Cicely, who, well aw r are of his fierce and 
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revengeful character, could not help fearing some evil; and 
whence quitted the Stone Kitchen, an undefinable impulse 
prompted her to follow him. Hastily descending the stairs, on 
gaining the postern she descried him hurrying along the road 
between the ballium wall and the external line of fortifications, 
and instantly decided on following liim. m 

On reaching the projecting walls of the Beauchamp Tower, 
behind which she sheltered herself, she saw that he stopped 
midway between that fortification and the next turret, then 
know/as the Devilin, or Robin the Devil’s Tower but more 
reeentlv from having been the prison of the unfortunate Earl 
of Essex aT the Devereux Tower. Here he disappeared. 
Hastening to the spot, Cicely looked for the door through which 
he must have passed ; and after some little search, discovered it 
Pushing against it, it yielded to the pressure, and admitted her 

to a low passage, evidently communicating with some of the 

subterranean dungeons which she knew existed under this pait 

° f She hfd scarcely set f<*>t within this passage when she per¬ 
ceived the jailor returning ; and had barely time to concealdierse 
behind an angle of the wall, when he approached the s P ot ' vhei e 
she stood. In his haste he had forgotten to lock the door, and 
he now, with muttered execrations, .hastened to repair Jus enor 
cutting off by this means the possibility of Cicely s retreat. An 
here, for tlm present, it will be necessary to leave her, and retuin 

to the Stone Kitchen. . . P «.i i ii j 

The attention which must otherwise have been infallibly called 
to Cicely’s disappearance was diverted by the sudden entrance 
of a very singular personage, whose presence served somewhat to 
damp the hilarity of the party.. This was Master Edward 
Underhill—a man of some ability, but of violent relig 
opinions, who, having recently been converted to the new doc¬ 
trines, became so zealous in their support and propagation, that 
he obtained among his companions the nick-name ot the 
gospeller.” He was a tall thin man, with sandy hair and a scanty 
beard of the same colour. His eyes were blear and glassy, with 
pink lids utterly devoid of lashes, and he had a long lantern-shaped 
visage. His attire was that of a gentleman-pensioner.. 

Rebuking the assemblage for their unseemly mirth, and 
mounting upon a stool, Master Underhill would lain have com¬ 
pelled them to listen to a discourse on the necessity of extir¬ 
pating papacy and idolatry from the land- but he was compelled 
by the clamour which his exordium occasioned, to desist He 
was, moreover, brought down, with undue ;preci“J 
exalted position by Xit, who creeping under the stool contaved 
to overset it, and prostrated the Gospeller on the floor, to the 
infinite entertainment of the guests, and the no small damage of 

^ 1S This 6 incident, though received in good part even by the prin¬ 
cipal sufferer, served to break up the party Apprehensive 
of some further disturbance, and not without fears that the 
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giants might indulge as freely with the fluids as they had done 
with the solids, Dame Trusbut took advantage of the occurrence 
to dismiss her guests, which she did without much ceremony. 

It was then for the first time that she noticed the absence 
of Cicely. Not being able to find her, the recollection of the 
handsome esquire, and of the attention he had paid her, rushed 
to. her mind; and with a dreadful foreboding of impending 
misery, she despatched her husband to the palace to make in” 
quiries after him; while she herself went to the gate—to the 
ramparts—everywhere, in short, that she thought it likely she 
could gain any information,—but everywhere without success. 

The giants, meanwhile, with Xit, betook themselves to their 
lodging in the By-ward Tower. The herald and the men-at-arms, 
who, it may be remembered, had charge of the prisoner Gilbert, 
not having received any further instructions respecting him, 
accompanied them thither. They were also attended by Master 
Edward Underhill, who was bent upon admonishing them, 
having been given to understand they were relapsing into 
papacy. 



INTERIOR OF THE BY-WARD TOWER. 


Arrived at the entrance of the By-ward Tower, the giants 
volunteered to take charge of the prisoner till the morning—an 
offer which was gladly accepted by the herald, who, intrusting 
him to their care, departed. But the Gospeller was not to be 
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, ■] of co eas ii v . He begged to be admitted, and, partly by 

Streaties paS by abribe to the dwarf, succeeded in h,s object. 
The first care of the giants, on entering their abode an octa 
o-onal chamber of stone, about sixteen feet wide, and twenty 
high, with a vaulted ceiling, supported by sharp groined arches 
J 5 ’ e at beauty, springing from small slender columns,—was to 
S jTcanS^dAontofan ancient projecting stone fire- 
Xe ' Theirnextw.s to thrust the prisoner mto the arched 
im"hrnmire of a loop-hole at one side of it. 

The walls of the Chamber were decorated with the arms and 
accoutrements of the gigantic brethren,—the size of which would 
have been sufficient to strike any chance-beholder with wonder. 
Over the embrasure in which they had placecl the prisoner, hu g 
an enormous pair of gauntlets, and a morion of equal size. Here 
was a quiver full of arrows, each shaft far exceeding a cloth-yard 
length—there a formidable club, armed with sharp steel spikes, 
whfie the fire-place was garnished with a couple ot immense hal- 
£er s Havffig drawn a large pot of wine, which they first offered 
to their guest! who refused it, they each took a deep draught; 
and informing Underhill, if he was still resolved to hold forth, he 
had better commence without further delay, they disposed them- 

^RacffigT^mall 1 ^table in the centre of the chamber Og 
seated himself opposite it, and took Xit upon his knee; while Gog 
sat down beside him, and Magog supported his huge bulk against 
the wall Divesting himself of his cap and sword, and placing a 
hour Mass on the table, the Hot-gospeller then opened a small 
volume which he took from beneath’his cloak; from winch he 
began to read certain passages and to comment upon them in a 
vehement tone. His exhortation opened with a burst of rejoicing 
onTe accession of Queen Jane-in which lie 
anathemas against all those who sought to restore the ialien 
religion Perceiving the fierce gaze of the prisoner fixed upon 
Ifimhe directed his chief thunders against him, and, excited by his 
«ubiect soon worked himself into a state approaching to fienzy. 

In this stohi he continued for some time, when a sound arose 
which drowned even his vehemence. Overcome with drowsiness, 
the three "giants, who fora short time vainly endeavoured to 
attend to the discourse of the Gospeller, had now sunk into 
a coxnfoitable slumber-and the noise which they made was 
Hemendous In vain Underhill endeavoured- to rov^e^ 
hv thumping the table. Gog gazed at him for an instant 
with half-shut eyes, and then leaning on Og s shoulde , 
who, with head dropped back and month wide open, was giving 
audible proof of his insensible condition, he ispeeddy d pp d 
asleen again. Such was the astounding din, that the Uospenei 
3d P not e^n make himself heard by the dwarf, who, perched 
on Og’s knee at a few paces’ distance, stared m amazement at 

hlS More C than 10 anhour having passed in this manner, the Hot- 
gospeller, whose energies were wholly exhausted, came to a paus , 
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and after menacing his insensible audience with proportionate 
punishment in the next world—especially the idolatrous prisoner, 
whom he threatened with gesture as well as with word—he closed 
his volume, and prepared to depart. With some difficulty the 
three giants were awakened ; and it was only by the assistance 
of Xit, who tweaked their noses and plucked their beards, 
that this could be accomplished. 

Just as Master Underhill was taking his leave, Dame Trusbut 
arrived in the greatest tribulation. The fair Cicely was no¬ 
where to be found. Her husband had been to the palace. 
Nothing could be heard of the young esquire ; nor could Law¬ 
rence Nightgall be met with. In this emergency, she had come 
to entreat the giants to aid her in her search. They agreed to go 
at once—and Xit was delighted with the prospect of such 
employment. Accordingly, the door was locked upon the 
prisoner, and they set forth with the distracted dame. 

As soon as he was left alone, Gilbert surveyed the chamber to 
see if there was any means by which he might effect his escape. 
An idea speedily occurred to him : by the help of one of the 
halberts he contrived to free himself from his bonds, and then 
clambered up the chimney. 


VII.—HOW CUTHBERT CHOLMONDELEY WAS THROWN INTO A DUNGEON 
NEAR THE DEVILIN TOWER; AND HOW A MYSTERIOUS FEMALE 
FIGURE APPEARED TO HIM THERE. 

On recovering from the stunning effects of the blow he had 
received, Cuthbert Cliolmondeley found himself stretched on 
the floor of a gloomy vault, or dungeon, for such he judged it. 
At first, he thought he must be dreaming, and tried to shake off 
the horrible nightmare by which he supposed himself oppressed. 
But a moment’s reflection undeceived him; and starting to his 
feet, he endeavoured to explore the cell in which he was confined. 
A heavy chain, which bound his leg to the floor, prevented him 
from moving more than a few paces; and, convinced that 
escape was impossible, he sank upon the ground in despair. 

Unable to assign any cause for his imprisonment, and wholly 
at a loss to imagine what offence he had coiffinitted, he taxed 
his brain as to everything that had recently happened to him. 
This naturally directed his thoughts to the fair Cicely—and with 
her gentle image came the recollection of the malicious counte¬ 
nance and threatening gestures of Lawrence Nightgall. Bemem- 
bering what Magog had told him of the jealousy and vindictive 
nature of this person, and remembering also that he had heard 
him described as the chief jailer, he felt that he need seek no 
further for the motive and the author of his imprisonment. 

The assurance, however, which he had thus gained, afforded 
him no consolation, but rather tended to increase his disquietude. 
If he had been a prisoner of state, he might have hoped for 
eventual release $ but placed in the hands of so remorseless and 
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unscrupulous an enemy as Nightgall had shown himself, he felt 
he had little to hope. * This consideration filled him with anguish, 
which was heightened as he thought of the triumph of his savage 
rival, who by some means—for he seemed desperate enough to 
have recourse to any expedient—might possess himself of the 
object of his passion. Fired by this thought, Cholmondeley 
again sprang to his fe&t, and strove with all his force to burst 
his bondage. But the effort was fruitless; and by lacerating 
his hands, and straining his limbs, he only added bodily torture 
to his mental suffering. Exhausted at length, he sank once 
more upon the floor. 

By this time, having become habituated to the gloom of 
the place, he fancied he could make out that it was an arched 
cell of a few feet in width, and corresponding height. The only 
light admitted was from the entrance, which appeared to open 
upon a passage branching off on the left, and upon a further 
range of dungeons extending in the same direction. 

Not altogether unacquainted with the prisons of the Tower, 
Cholmondeley felt against the walls to try whether he could find 
any of those melancholy memorials which their unfortunate 
inmates delighted to bequeath to their successors, and which 
might serve as a clue to the particular place of his confine¬ 
ment. But nothing but the smooth surface of the stone met his 
touch. This circumstance, however, and the peculiar form of the 
cell, induced him to think that it must be situated beneath, or 
at no great distance from the Devilin Tower, as he had heard 
of a range of subterranean dungeons in that quarter : and, it may 
be added, he was right in his conjecture. 

The cell in which he was thrown was part of a series of such 
dreadful receptacles, contrived in the thickness of the ballium 
wall, and extending from the Beauchamp Tower to the Devilin 
Tower. They were appropriated to those prisoners who were 
doomed to confinement for life. 

Horrible recollections then flashed upon his mind of the 
dreadful sufferings he had heard that the miserable wretches 
immured in these dungeons underwent—how some were tortured 
—some destroyed by secret and expeditious means—others by the 
more lingering process of starvation. As the latter idea crossed 
him, he involuntarily stretched out his hand to ascertain whether 
any provisions had been left him ; but he could find none. 

The blood froze in his veins as he thought of dying thus; 
his hair stiffened upon his head; and he was only prevented 
from crying out to make his lamentable case known to the 
occupants of any of the adjoining cells, by the conviction of 
its utter futility. But this feeling passed away, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by calmer and more consolatory reflections. While in 
this frame of mind, Nature asserted her sway, and he dropped 
asleep. 

How long he remained thus, he knew not; but he was 
awakened by a loud and piercing scream. Raising himself, he 
listened intently. The scream was presently repeated in a tone 
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so shrill and unearthly, that it filled him with apprehensions 
of a new kind. The outcry having been a third time raised, 
he was debating within himself whether he should in^ any 
way reply to it, when he thought he beheld a shadowy figure 
glide along the passage. It paused at a short distance from 
him. A glimmer of light fell upon the arch on the left, but 
the place where the figure stood was buried in darkness. . After 
gazing for some time at the mysterious visitant, and passing his 
hand across his brow to assure himself that his eyesight did 
not deceive him, Cholmondeley summoned courage enough to 
address it. No answer was returned ; but the figure, which 
had the semblance of a female, with the hands raised and clasped 
together as if in supplication or prayer, and with a hood drawn 
over the face, remained perfectly motionless. Suddenly, it 
glided forward, but with a step. so noiseless and swift, that 
almost before the esquire was aware of the movement, it was 
at his side. He then felt a hand cold as marble placed upon 
his own, and upon grasping the fingers they appeared so thin 
and bony, that he thought he must have encountered a skeleton. 
Paralysed with fright, Cholmondeley shrunk back as far as he 
was able ; but the figure pursued him, and shrieked in his ear— 
44 My child, my child !—you have taken my child l 11 

Convinced from the voice that he had a being of this world to 
deal with, the esquire seized her vestment, and resolved to detain 
her till he had ascertained who she was and what was the cause 
of her cries; but just as he had begun to question her, a distant 
footstep was heard, and. uttering a loud shriek, and crying— 
“He comes !—he comes!’—the female broke from him and 
disappeared. 

Fresh shrieks were presently heard in a more ^piteous tone 
than before, mixed with angry exclamations in a man s voice,which 
Cholmondeley fancied sounded like that of Nightgall. A door 
was next shut with great violence ; and all became silent. 

While he was musing on this strange occurrence, Cholmondeley 
heard footsteps advancing along the passage on the left, and in 
another moment Lawrence Nightgall stood before him. 

The jailer, who carried a lamp, eyed the captive for a few 
moments in silence, and with savage satisfaction. ^ 

44 It is to you, then, I owe my imprisonment, villain,” said 
Cholmondeley, regarding him sternly. 

46 It is,” replied the jailer ; “ and you can readily conjecture, I 
doubt not, why I have thus dealt with you. ’ 

44 I can,” resumed the esquire; “ your jealousy prompted you to 
the deed. But you shall bitterly rue it.” 

44 Bah!” exclaimed Nightgall. “You are wholly in my 
power. I am not, however, come to threaten, but to offer you 
freedom.” 

“ On what terms ?” demanded Cholmondeley. 

44 On these,” replied the jailer, scowling—“ that you swear to 
abandon Cicely.” 

44 Never !” replied the esquire. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS'ON THE FIRST PART. 


(i That a writer of the acknowledged genius and 
ability of Mr. Ainsworth should select a legitimate 
subject for romance, whereon the powers of his 
imagination might be exercised in combination with 
his profound antiquarian knowledge, must of itself 
be a cause of congratulation with the reading 
world. But when, in addition to the choice of his 
subject, his mode of treatment embodies all the 
best features of historical romance, we cannot but 
rejoice in his return to the ( vias antiquas ' from 
other literary adventures, which, however popular, 
do not confer the reputation that in after-days will 
be dwelt on with the greatest degree of satisfaction. 
We do not mean to say that at the very threshold of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s new work we can discern the course 
he may adopt in shaping out his object; but simply 
this, that we recognise in the fragment before us 
all the elements which are conducive to success in 
this style of writing, and may fairly infer from ex¬ 
perience, that the interest he has already excited 
will not be suffered to abate. Of all the subjects 
that lie open to the romance writer, there is not one 
of greater promise in the annals of this or of any 
other country than ‘ The Tower of London.’ 
From the earliest period of our history, it is asso¬ 
ciated with events of the most profound and stirring 
interest, and scarcely a name of eminence can be 
quoted in our earlier records, whose fate or whose 
fortune has not, in some degree, been identified with 
that ancient pile. Kings, nobles, commons, tyrants, 
traitors, and victims, have been its inmates ; it has 
been alike the scene of festal splendour, of gorgeous 
pageantry, of sad imprisonment, of sorrow, of tor¬ 
ture, and of death. Amongst the many whose 
stories are inseparably linked with those old walls, 
that of the lovely and accomplished Lady Jane 
Grey, the unfortunate Queen of an hour, rises 
promptly to our recollection, and we turn with in¬ 
terest to every detail connected with her brief, but 
unhappy career. Mr. Ainsworth’s romance opens 
with an animated description of the procession on 
the Thames from Westminster to the Tower, when, 
urged by the ambitious counsels of Northumberland 
and the entreaties of her husband, Lady Jane re¬ 
luctantly proceeded to assume the state of sove¬ 
reignty, and consented to be proclaimed Queen. In 
entering upon a scene so fertile in conspiracy and 


danger, it must not surprise the reader to find that 
plotting, treason, and revenge, are immediately at 
work, for the history of the time is made up of 
events of which they were the principal feature. 
Accordingly, we are at once introduced to the lead¬ 
ers of a conspiracy for the downfall of Northumber¬ 
land and the dethronement of Jane, ere she had yet 
taken her seat on the cushion of royalty. These 
characters, as well as those of the personages sur¬ 
rounding the Queen, are sketched slightly, yet with 
a masterly hand, and as it were d trait deplume — 
a method strictly necessary where so many different 
personages are brought forward at once. It may, 
indeed, be objected, that there is too great a crowd 
of actors, and that events succeed each other some¬ 
what too rapidly for the commencement of a work 
like this ; but the mode of publication almost en¬ 
tails this upon the author as a necessity, from the 
fear that being limited as to space, his readers may 
not have time to wait quietly for the gradual de¬ 
velopment of his story. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Ainsworth’s dramatis personce , however diversi¬ 
fied, have all of them attributes strongly marked, 
from which we anticipate much pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment—the three giants and their diminutive protege 
being not the least likely among the group. To 
describe the plot in fragments would neither be fair 
to Mr. Ainsworth nor interesting to our readers ; 
we content ourselves, therefore, with expressing our 
most favourable opinion of the present aspect of the 
work. As all literary productions of the present 
day are of the Siamese kind, Mr. Bentley has 
painted his rose, and called in the talents of George 
Cruikshank to illustrate the work. The conse¬ 
quence of doing so is always to ensure one source 
of pleasure to the public; and these have highly 
gratified us. The scene in the Stone Kitchen over¬ 
flows with fun and jollity, though it is not till the 
story has been read that the idea of its being rather 
overcharged in some parts fades from the mind. 
The character of the gloomy vault in which the 
Queen meets with her ominous adventure is given 
with great force and truth, and the costume and 
keeping are excellent. In conclusion, both as re¬ 
gards the author and his illustrator, we look for¬ 
ward eagerly for the next number.”— Morning 
Herald. 
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